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THE MIND OF PRIMITIVE MAN. * 

One of the chief aims of anthropology 
is the study of the mind of man under the 
varying conditions of race and of environ- 
ment. The activities of the mind mani- 
fest themselves in 'thoughts and actions, 
and exhibit an infinite variety of form 
among the peoples of the world. In order 
to understand these clearly, the student 
must endeavor to divest himself entirely 
of opinions and emotions based upon the 
peculiar social environment into which he 
is born. He must adapt his own mind, so 
far as feasible, to that of the people whom 
he is studying. The more successful he is 
in freeing himself from the bias based on 
the group of ideas that constitute the civil- 
ization in which he lives, the more suc- 
cessful he will be in interpreting the beliefs 
and actions of man. He must follow lines 
of thought that are new to him. He must 
participate in new emotions, and under- 
stand how, under unwonted conditions, 
both lead to actions. Beliefs, customs, 
and the response of the individual to the 
events of daily life, give us ample oppor- 
tunity to observe the manifestations of the 
mind of man under varying conditions. 

The thoughts and actions of civilized 
man and those found in more primitive 
forms of society prove that, in various 

* Address of the retiring president before the 
American Folk-Lore Society, Baltimore, Dec. 27th. 
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groups of mankind, the mind responds 
quite differently when exposed to the same 
conditions. Lack of logical connection in 
its conclusions, lack of control of will, are 
apparentlj' two of its fundamental char- 
acteristics in primitive society. In the 
formation of opinions, belief takes the 
place of logical detoonstratiou. The emo- 
tional value of opinions is great, and con- 
sequently they quickly lead to action. The 
will appears unbalauced, there being a 
readiness to yield to strong emotions, and 
a stubborn resistance in trifling matters. 

In the following remarks I propose to 
analyze the differences which characterize 
the mental life of man in various stages of 
culture. It is a pleasant duty to acknowl- 
edge here my indebtedness to my friends 
and colleagues in New' York, particularly 
to Dr. Livingston Parrand, with whom the 
questions here propounded have been a fre- 
quent theme of animated discussion, so 
much so, that at the present time I find it 
impossible to say what share the suggestions 
of each had in the development of the con- 
clusions reached. 

There are two possible explanations of 
the different manifestations of the mind of 
man. It may be that the minds of different 
races show differences of organization ; that 
is to say,'^the laws of mental activity may 
not be the same for all minds. But it may 
also be that the organization of mind is 
practically identical among all races of man ; 
that mental activity follows the same laws 
everywhere, but that its manifestations 
depend upon the character of individual 
experience that is subjected to the action 
of these laws. 

It is quite evident that the activities of 
the human mind depend upon these two 
elements. The organization of the mind 
may be defined as the group of laws which 
determine the modes of thought and of 
action, irrespective of the subject matter of 
mental activity. Subject to such laws are 



the manner of discrimination between per- 
ceptions, the manner in which perceptions 
associate themselves with previous percep- 
tions, the manner in which a stimulus 
leads to action, and the emotions produced 
by stimuli. These laws determine to a 
great extent the manifestations of the mind. 

But, on the other hand, the influence of 
individual experience can easily be shown 
to be very great. The bulk of the experi- 
ence of man is gained from oft- repeated 
impressions. It is one of the fundamental 
laws of psychology that the repetition of 
mental processes increases the facility with 
which these processes are performed, and 
decreases the degree of consciousness that 
accompanies them. This law expresses the 
well-known phenomena of habit. When a 
certain perception is frequently associated 
with another previous perception, the one 
will habitually call forth the other. When 
a certain stimulus frequently results in a 
certain action, it will tend to call forth 
habitually the same action. If a stimulus 
has often produced a certain emotion, it 
will tend to reproduce it every time. 

The explanation of the activity of the 
mind of man, therefore, requires the dis- 
cussion of two distinct problems. The first 
bears upon the question of unity or diver- 
sity of organization of the mind, while the 
second bears upon the diversity produced 
by the variety of contents of the mind as 
found in the various social and geographi- 
cal environments. The task of the investi- 
gator consists largely in separating these 
two causes and in- attributing to each its 
proper share in the development of the 
peculiarities of the mind. It is the latter 
problem principally which is of interest to 
the folk-lorist. When we define as folk- 
lore the total mass of traditional matter 
present in the mind of a given people at 
any given time, we recognize that this mat- 
ter must influence the opinions and activi- 
ties of the people more or less according to 
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its quantitative and qualitative value, and 
also that the actions of each individual 
must be influenced to a greater or less ex- 
tent by the mass of traditional material 
present in his mind. 

We will first devote our attention to the 
question, Do differences exist in the organ- 
ization of the human mind? Since Waitz's 
thorough discussion of the question of the 
unity of the human species, there can be no 
doubt that in the main the mental charac- 
teristics of man are the same all over the 
world ; but the question remains open, 
whether there is a sufficient difference in 
grade to allow us to assume that the pres- 
ent races of man may be considered as 
standing on different stages of the evolu- 
tionary series, whether we are justified in 
ascribing to civilized man a higher place in 
organization than to primitive man. In 
answering this question, we must clearly 
distinguish between the influences of civili- 
zation and of race. A number of anatom- 
ical facts point to the conclusion that the 
races of Africa, Australia, and Melanesia, 
are to a certain extent inferior to the races 
of Asia, America and Europe. We find 
that on the average the size of the brain of 
the negroid races is less than the size of the 
brain of the other races ; and the difference 
in favor of the mongoloid and white races is 
so great, that we are justified in assuming 
a certain correlation between their mental 
ability and the increased size of their brain. 
At the same time it must be borne in 
mind that the variability of the mongoloid 
and white races on the one hand, and of 
the negroid races on the other, is so great, 
that only a comparatively spealting small 
number of individuals belonging to the lat- 
ter have brains smaller than any brains 
found among the former ; and that, on the 
other hand, only a few individuals of the 
mongoloid races have brains so large that 
they would not occur at all among the black 
races. That is to say, the bulk of the two 



groups of races have brains of the same ca- 
pacities, but individuals with heavy brains 
are proportionately more frequent among 
the mongoloid and white races than among 
the negroid races. Probably this difference 
in the size of the brain is accompanied by 
differences in structure, although no satis- 
factory information on this point is avail- 
able. On the other hand, if we compare 
civilized people of any race with uncivilized 
people of the same race, we do not find any 
anatomical differences which would justify 
us in assuming any fundamental differences 
in mental constitution. 

When we consider the same question 
from a purely psychological point of view, 
we recognize that one of the most funda- 
mental traits which distinguish the human 
mind from the animal mind is common to 
all races of man. It is doubtful if any 
animal is able to form an abstract concep- 
tion such as that of number, or any con- 
ception of the abstract relations of phe- 
nomena. We find that this is doue by all 
races of man. A developed language with 
grammatical categories presupposes the 
ability of expressing abstract relations, 
and, since every known language has gram- 
matical structure, we must assume that the 
faculty of forming abstract ideas is a com- 
mon property of man. It has often been 
pointed out that the concept of number is 
developed very differently among different 
people. While in most languages we find 
numeral systems based upon the 10, we 
find that certain tribes in Brazil, and 
others in Australia, have numeral systems 
based on the 3, or even on the 2, which 
involve the impossibility of expressing 
high numbers. Although these numeral 
systems are very slightly developed as com- 
pared with our own, we must not forget that 
the abstract idea of number must be pres- 
ent among these people, because, without 
it, no method of counting is possible. It 
may be worth while to mention one or two 
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other facts taken from the grammars of 
primitive people, which will make it clear 
that all grammar presupposes abstractions. 
The three personal pronouns — I, thou, and 
he — occur in all human languages. The 
underlying idea of these pronouns is the 
clear distinction between the self as speaker, 
the person or object spoken to, and 
that spoken of. We also find that nouns 
are classified in a great many ways in dif- 
ferent languages. While all the older 
Indo-European languages classify nouns 
according to sex, other languages classify 
nouns as animate or inanimate, or as 
human and not human, etc. Activities 
are also classified in many different ways. 
It is at once clear that every classification 
of this kind involves the formation of an 
abstract idea. The processes of abstrac- 
tion are the same in all languages, and they 
do not need any further discussion, except 
in so far as we may be inclined to value 
differently the systems of classification and 
the results of abstraction. 

The question whether the power to in- 
hibit impulses is the same in all races of 
man is not so easily answered. It is an 
impression obtained by many travelers, 
and also based upon experiences gained in 
our own country, that primitive man and 
the less educated have in common a lack 
of control of emotions, that they give way 
more readily to an impulse than civilized 
man and the highly educated. I believe 
that this conception is based largely upon 
the neglect to consider the occasions on 
which a strong control of impulses is de- 
manded in various forms of society. What 
I mean will become clear when I call your 
attention to the often described power of 
endurance exhibited by Indian captives 
who undergo torture at the hands of their 
enemies. When we want to gain a true 
estimate of the power of primitive man to 
control impulses, we must not compare 
the control required on certain occasions 



among ourselves with the control exerted 
by primitive man on the same occasions. 
If, for instance, our social etiquette forbids 
the expression of feelings of personal dis- 
comfort and of anxiety, we must remember 
that personal etiquette among primi- 
tive man may not require any inhibition of 
the same kind. We must ratlier look for 
those occasions on which inhibition is re- 
quired by the customs of primitive man. 
Such are, for instance, the numerous cases 
of taboo, that is, of prohibitions of the use 
of certain foods, or of the performance of 
certain kinds of work, which sometimes re- 
quire a considerable amount of self-control. 
When an Eskimo community is on the 
point of starvation, and their religious 
proscriptions forbid them to make use of 
the seals that are basking on the ice, the 
amount of self-control of the whole com- 
munity, which restrains them from killing 
these seals, is certainly very great. Cases 
of this kind are very numerous, and prove 
that primitive man has the ability to con- 
trol his impulses, but that this control is 
exerted on occasions which depend upon 
the character of the social life of the peo- 
ple, and which do not coincide with the 
occasions on which we expect and require 
control of impulses. 

The third point in which the mind of 
primitive man seems to differ from that of 
civilized man is in its power of choosing be- 
tween perceptions and actions according to 
their value. On this power rests the whole 
domain of art and of ethics. An object or 
an action becomes of artistic value only 
when it is chosen from among other percep- 
tions or other actions on account of its 
beauty. An action becomes moral only 
when it is chosen from among other pos- 
sible actions on account of its ethical value. 
No matter how crude the standards of prim- 
itive man may be in regard to these two 
points, we recognize that all of them pos- 
sess an art, and that all of them possess 
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ethical standards. It may be that their art 
is quite contrary to our artistic feeling. It 
may be that their ethical standards outrage 
our moral code. We must clearly distin- 
guish between the sesthetic and ethical 
codes and the existence of an sesthetic and 
ethical standard. 

Our brief consideration of the phenomena 
of abstraction, of inhibition and of choice, 
leads, then, to the conclusion that these 
functions of the human mind are common 
to the whole of humanity. It may be well 
to state here, that, according to our present 
method of considering biological and psy- 
chological phenomena, we must assume that 
these functions of the human mind have 
developed from lower conditions existing at 
a previous time, and that at one time there 
certainly must have been races and tribes 
in which the properties here described were 
not at all, or only slightly, developed ; but 
it is also true, that among the present races 
of man, no matter how primitive they may 
be in comparison with ourselves, these facul- 
ties are highly developed. 

It is not impossible that the degree of 
development of these functions may differ 
somewhat among different types of man ; but 
I do not believe that we are able at the 
present time to form a just valuation of 
the power of abstraction, of control and of 
choice among different races. A compari- 
son of their languages, customs, and activi- 
ties suggests that these faculties may be 
unequally developed ; but the differences 
are not sufficient to justify us in ascribing 
materially lower stages to some peoples, and 
higher stages to others. The conclusions 
reached from these considerations are 
therefore, on the whole, negative. We are 
not inclined to consider the mental organi- 
zation of different races of man as differing 
in fundamental points. 

We next turn to a consideration of the 
second question propounded here, namely, 
to an investigation of the influence of the 



contents of the mind upon the formation of 
thoughts and actions. We will take these 
up in the same order in which we consid- 
ered the previous question. We will first 
direct our attention to the phenomena of 
perception. It has been observed by many 
travelers that the senses of primitive man 
are remarkably well trained, that he is an 
excellent observer. The adeptness of the 
experienced hunter, who finds the tracks of 
his game where the eye of a European 
would not see the faintest indication, is an 
instance of this kind. While the power of 
perception of primitive man is excellent, it 
would seem that his power of logical inter- 
pretation of perceptions is deficient. I 
think it can be shown that the reason for 
this fact is not founded on any fundamental 
peculiarity of the mind of primitive man, 
but lies, rather, in the character of 
the ideas with which the new perception 
associates itself. In our own community 
a mass of observations and of thoughts is 
transmitted to the child. These tlioughts 
are the result of careful observation and 
speculation of our present and of past gen- 
erations ; but they are transmitted to most 
individuals as traditional matter, much the 
same as folk-lore. The child associates 
new perceptions with this whole mass of 
traditional material, and interprets his ob- 
servations by its means. I believe it is a 
mistake to assume that the interpretation 
made by each civilized individual is a com- 
plete logical process. We associate a phe- 
nomenon with a number of known facts, 
the interpretations of which are assumed 
as known, and we are satisfied with the re- 
duction of a new fact to these previously 
known facts. For instance, if the average 
individual hears of the explosion of a pre- 
viously unknown chemical, he is satisfied 
to reason that certain materials are known 
to have the property of exploding under 
proper conditions, and that consequently 
the unknown substance has the same qual- 
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ity. On the whole, I do not think that we 
should try to argue still further, and really 
try to give a full explanation of the causes 
of the explosion. 

The difference in the mode of thought of 
primitive man and of civilized man seems 
to consist largely in the difference of char- 
acter of the traditional material with which 
the new perception associates itself. The 
instruction given to the child of primitive 
man is not based on centuries of experi- 
mentation, but consists of the crude ex- 
perience of generations. When a new ex- 
perience enters the mind of primitive man, 
the same process which we observe among 
civilized man brings about an entirely 
different series of associations, and there- 
fore results in a different type of explana- 
tion. A sudden explosion will associate 
itself in his mind, perhaps, with tales which 
he has heard in regard to the mythical his- 
tory of the world, and consequently will be 
accompanied by superstitious fear. When 
we reco'gnize that, neither among civilized 
man nor among primitive man, the average 
individual carries to completion the at- 
tempt at causal explanation of phenomena, 
but carries it only so far as to amal- 
gamate it with other previously known 
facts, we recognize that the result of the 
whole process depends entirely upon the 
character of the, traditional material : herein 
lies the immense importance of folk-lore in 
determining the mode of thought. Herein 
lies particularly the enormous influence of 
current philosophic opinion upon the masses 
of the people, and herein lies the influence 
of the dominant scientific theory upon the 
character of scientific work. 

It would be in vain to try to understand 
the development of modern science without 
an intelligent understanding of modern 
philosophy ; it would be in vain to try to 
understand the history of medieval science 
without an intelligent knowledge of medi- 
eval theology ; and so it is in vain to try to 



understand primitive science without an 
intelligent knowledge of primitive mythol- 
ogy. Mythology, theology and philosophy 
are different terms for the same influences 
which shape the current of human thought, 
and which determine the character of the 
attempts of man to explain the phenomena 
of nature. To primitive man — who has 
been taught to consider the heavenly orbs 
as animate beings, who sees in every ani- 
mal a being more powerful than man, to 
whom the mountains, trees and stones are 
endowed with life — explanations of phe- 
nomena will suggest themselves entirely- 
different from those to which we are accus- 
tomed, since we base our conclusions upon 
the existence of matter and force as bring- 
ing about the observed results. If we do 
not consider it possible to explain the whole 
range of phenomena as the result of matter 
and force alone, all our explanations of 
natural phenomena must take a different 
aspect. 

la scientific inquiries we should always 
be clear in our own minds of the fact that 
we do not carry the analysis of any given 
phenomenon to completion ; but that we 
always embody a number of hypotheses 
and theories in our explanations. In 
fact, if we were to do so, progress would 
hardly become possible, because every phe- 
nomenon would require an endless amount 
of time for thorough treatment. We are 
only too apt, however, to forget entirely 
the general, and, for most of us, purely 
traditional, theoretical basis which is the 
foundation of our reasoning, and to assume 
that the result of our reasoning is absolute 
truth. In this we commit the same error 
that is committed, and has been committed, 
by all the less civilized people. They are 
more easily satisfied than we are at the 
present time, but they also assume as true 
the traditional element which enters into 
their explanations, and therefore accept 
as absolute truth the conclusions based on 
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it. It is evident that, the fewer the num- 
ber of traditional elements that enter into 
our reasoning and the clearer we endeavor 
to be in regard to the hypothetical part of 
our reasoning, the more logical will be our 
conclusions. There is an undoubted ten- 
dency in the advance of civilization to 
eliminate traditional elements, and to gain 
a clearer and clearer insight into the hy- 
pothetical basis of our reasoning. It is 
therefore not surprising, that, with the ad- 
vance of civilization, reasoning becomes 
more and more logical, hot because each 
individual carries out his thought in a 
more logical manner, but because the tra- 
ditional material which is handed down to 
each individual has been thought out and 
worked out more thoroughly and more 
carefully. While in primitive civilization 
the traditional material is doubted and ex- 
amined by only a very few individuals, the 
number of thinkers who try to free them- 
selves from the fetters of tradition increases 
as civilization advances. 

The influence of traditional material 
upon the life of man is not restricted to his 
thoughts, but manifests itself no less in his 
activities. The comparison between civil- 
ized man and primitive man in this re- 
spect is even more instructive than in the 
preceding case. A comparison between the 
modes of life of different nations, and par- 
ticularly of civilized man and of primitive 
man, makes it clear that an enormous 
number of our actions are determined en- 
tirely by traditional associations. When 
we consider, for instance, the whole range 
of our daily life, we notice how strictly 
we are dependent upon tradition that can 
not be accounted for by any logical reason- 
ing. We eat our three meals every day, 
and feel unhappy if we have to forego one 
of them. There is no physiological reason 
which demands three meals a day, and we 
find that many people are satisfied with 
two meals, while others enjoy four or even 



more. The range of animals and plants 
which we utilize for food is limited, and we 
have a decided aversion against eating dogs, 
or horses, or cats. There is certainly no 
objective reason for such aversion, since a 
great many people consider dogs and horses 
as dainties. When we consider fashions, 
the same becomes still more apparent. To 
appear in the fashions of our forefathers of 
two centuries ago would be entirely out of 
the question, and would expose one to ridi- 
cule. The same is true of table manners. 
To smack one's lips is considered decidedly 
bad style, and may even excite feelings of 
disgust ; while among the Indians, for in- 
stance, it would be considered as in exceed- 
ingly bad taste not to smack one's lips when 
one is invited to dinner, because it would 
suggest that the guest does not enjoy his 
dinner. The whole range of actions that 
are considered as proper and improper can 
not be explained by any logical reason, but 
are almost all entirely due to custom ; that 
is to say, they are purely traditional. This 
is even true of customs which excite strong 
emotions, as, for instance, those produced 
by infractions of modesty. 

While in the logical processes of the 
mind we find a decided tendency, with the 
development of civilization, to eliminate 
traditional elements, no such marked de- 
crease in the force of traditional elements 
can be found in our activities. These are 
almost as much controlled by custom among 
ourselves as they are among primitive man. 
It is easily seen why this should be the 
case. The mental processes which enter 
into the development of judgments are 
based largely upon associations, with pre- 
vious judgments. I pointed out before, 
that this process of association is the same 
among primitive man as among civilized 
man, and that the difference consists largely 
in the modification of the traditional ma- 
terial with which our new perceptions 
amalgamate. In the case of activities, the 
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conditions are somewhat different. Here 
tradition manifests itself in an action per- 
formed by the individual. The more fre- 
quently this action is repeated, the more 
firmly it will become established, and the 
less will be the conscious equivalent accom- 
panying the action ; so that customary ac- 
tions which are of very frequent repetition 
become entirely unconscious. Hand in hand 
with this decrease of consciousness goes 
an increase in the emotional value of the 
omission of such activities, and still more 
of the performance of actions contrary to 
custom. A greater will power is required 
to inhibit an action which has become well 
established ; and combined with this effort 
of the will power are feelings of intense 
displeasure. 

■ This leads us to the third problem, which 
is closely associated with the difference be- 
tween the manifestation of the power of 
civilized man and of primitive man to in- 
hibit impulses. It is the question of choice 
as dependent upon value. It is evident 
from the preceding remarks that, on the 
whole, we value most highly what conforms 
to our previous actions. This does not 
imply that it must be identical with our 
previous actions, but it must be on the 
line of development of our previous actions. 
This is particularly true of ethical con- 
cepts. No action can find the approval of a 
people which is fundamentally opposed to 
its_ customs and traditions. Among our- 
selves it is considered proper and a matter 
of course to treat the old with respect, for 
children to look after the welfare of their 
aged parents ; and not to do so would be 
considered base ingratitude. Among the 
Eskimo we find an entirely different stand- 
ard. It is required of children to kill 
their parents when they have become so 
old as to be helpless and no longer of 
any use to the family or to the community. 
It would be considered a breach of filial 
duty not to kill the aged parent. Revolting 



though this custom may seem to us, it is 
founded on an ethical law of the Eskimo, 
which rests on the whole mass of tradi- 
tional lore and custom. 

One of the best examples of this kind is 
found in the relation between individuals 
belonging to different tribes. There are a 
number of primitive hordes to whom every 
stranger not a member of the horde is an 
enemy, and where it is right to damage the 
enemy to the best of one's power and ability, 
and if possible to kill him. This custom is 
founded largely on the idea of the solidarity 
of the horde, and of the feeling that it is the 
duty of every member of the horde to de- 
stroy all possible enemies. Therefore every 
person not a member of the horde must be 
considered as belonging to a class entirely 
distinct from the members of the horde, 
and is treated accordingly. We can trace 
the gradual broadening of the feeling of fel- 
lowship during the advance of civilization. 
The feeling of fellowship in the horde ex- 
pands to the feeling of unity of the tribe, 
to a recognition of bonds established by a 
neighborhood of habitat, and further on to 
the feeling of fellowship among members 
of nations. This seems to be the limit of 
the ethical concept of fellowship of man 
which we have reached at the present 
time. When we analyze the strong feeling 
of nationality which is so potent at the 
present time, we recognize that it consists 
largely in the idea of the preeminence of 
that community whose member we happen 
to be,— in the preeminent value of its lan- 
guage, of its customs and of its traditions, 
and in the belief that it is right to preserve 
its peculiarities and to impose them upon 
the rest of the world. The feeling of na- 
tionality as here expressed, and the feeling 
of solidarity of the horde, are of the same 
order, although modified by the gradual 
expansion of the idea of fellowship ; but 
the ethical point of view which makes it 
justifiable at the present time to increase 
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the well-being of one nation at the cost of 
another, the tendency to value one's own 
civilization as higher than that of the 
whole race of mankind, are the same as 
those which prompt the actions of primi- 
tive man, who considers every stranger as 
an enemy, and who is not satisfied until 
the enemy is killed. It is somewhat diffi- 
cult for us to recognize that the value 
which we attribute to our own civilization 
is due to the fact that we participate in 
this civilization, and that it has been con- 
trolling all our actions since the time of 
our birth ; but it is certainly conceivable 
that there may be other civilizations, based 
perhaps on different traditions and on a 
different equilibrium of emotion and rea- 
son which are of no less value than 'Ours, 
although it may be impossible for us to ap- 
preciate their values without having grown 
up under their influence. The general 
theory of valuation of human activities, as 
taught by anthropological research, teaches 
us a higher tolerance than the one which 
we now profess. 

Our considerations make it probable that 
the wide differences between the manifesta- 
tions of the human mind in various stages 
of culture may be due almost entirely to 
the form of individual experience, which 
is determined by the geographical and so- 
cial environment of the individual. It 
would seem that, in different races, the or- 
ganization of the mind is on the whole 
alike, and that the varieties of mind found 
in different races do not exceed, perhaps 
not even reach, the amount of normal in- 
dividual variation in each race. It has 
been indicated that, notwithstanding this 
similarity in the form of individual mental 
processes, the expression of mental activity 
of a community tends to show a character- 
istic historical development. From a com- 
parative study of these changes among the 
races of man is derived our theory of the 
general development of human culture. 



But the development of culture must not be 
confounded with the development of mind. 
Culture is an expression of the achieve- 
ments of the mind, and shows the cumula- 
tive effects of the activities of many minds. 
But it is not an expression of the organiza- 
tion of the minds constituting the com- 
munity, which may in no way differ from 
the minds of a community occupying a much 
more advanced stage of culture. 

Feanz Boas. 



ASSOCIATION OF AMERICAN ANATOMISTS. 

The fourteenth session of the Associa- 
tion of American Anatomists, meeting with 
the American Society of Naturalists and 
Affiliated Societies in Baltimore, Md., was 
held in the Anatomical Laboratory of the 
Johns Hopkins University, December 27 
and 28, 1900. 

The meeting was called to order, Decem- 
ber 27th at 10:20 a.m., by President George 
8. Huntington. 

The Executive Committee reported and 
recommended the names of eleven candi- 
dates for membership. Also a recommen- 
dation that at the discretion of the secre- 
tary the first five ' Proceedings,' now out of 
print, should be reprinted. Also a recom- 
mendation that the Association endorse the 
proposition for the establishment of a psy- 
cho-physical laboratory in the Bureau of 
Education, Washington, D. C. 

By unanimous consent the secretary cast 
the ballot for the nominees for membership. 
The Association also authorized the sec- 
retary to reprint the five ' Proceedings ' as 
recommended. The recommendation to en- 
dorse the psycho-physical laboratory was not 
agreed to and was referred to a committee 
to be appointed by the president to report 
at a future meeting. It was discussed un- 
favorably by Drs. Holmes and Hrdlicka. 

The Secretary made his yearly report, 
which stated, among other things, that he 
had in hand copies of the ' Proceedings ' 



